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THREE PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING 
STUDENT TEACHING 


VERNON C. LINGREN 


Director of Student Teaching, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Administrators and supervisors in school systems which codper- 
ate in the student teaching programs of teacher-preparing institu- 
tions often know little about the problems faced and opinions 
held by their staff members who are serving as codperating teach- 
ers. Any proposals for improving student teaching should take 
these opinions into consideration. To obtain their opinions for 
this purpose, codperating teachers serving the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh were recently asked to give their 
reactions to several items concerning the program of student teach- 
ing as it is now organized at this institution. Ninety-four re- 
sponses from teachers in twenty-eight public schools were re- 
ceived. Teachers in business, elementary, health, physical, and 
secondary education responded in a ratio which was approximately 
equal to their relative frequency on our total mailing list. The 
data summarized here, which should be of interest to administra- 
tive personnel and others concerned with the services rendered by 
these teachers, give a view of student teaching through the col- 
lective eyes of nearly one-hundred coéperating teachers. Three 
specific proposals for improving student teaching have been formu- 
lated as an outcome of this research. 

In response to a query relative to a proposed professional course 
related to the problems of the codperating teacher, the reactions 
displayed in Table I were received. If a university course of this 
type were to be offered, one-half of our respondents said they 
would be interested in enrolling. Approximately one-fifth were 
undecided and about one-fifth were not interested. A few did not 
respond to this question. It was noted that the coéperating teach- 
ers in the elementary schools were especially receptive to this idea. 
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TABLE I.—REACTIONS To A UNIVERSITY COURSE oN THE 
PROBLEMS OF COÖPERATING TEACHERS 


Frequency of Reactions 
Departments i N 
EnA interested, in| Undecided [No response] Total 

Business education 7 3 2 0 12 
Elementary educa- 22 5 8 2 37 

tion 
Health and physical 4 2 0 0 6 

education 
Secondary educa- 14 13 11 1 39 

tion 

Total 47 23 21 3 94 


Considering the fact that in most cases each of these teachers has 
a master’s degree and tenure, and each receives only a small 
honorarium for his services in the student teaching program, it 
is believed that this amount of interest in attending a university 
course to study problems of student teaching is indicative of a 
very satisfactory professional attitude toward this work. A de- 
gree of dedication to the tasks involved in guiding a prospective 


teacher through his initial responsible teaching experience is also 
revealed in these responses. 
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for one-half day only for 
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TABLE II.—Reactions To A PROPOSAL FOR “FULL-TIME” 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Frequency of Reactions 


Departments 
Would favor VOLE Undecided [No response] Total 
Business education 6 5 1 0 12 
Elementary educa- 22 8 5 2 37 
tion ‘ 
Health and physical 6 0 0 0 6 
education 
Secondary educa- 22 17 0 0 39 
tion 
Total 56 30 6 2 94 


gram proposed. Furthermore, when a listing of current practices 
which should be changed was requested, a full-time student teach- 
ing assignment with no university classes involved headed the list. 
Thirty-two teachers stated this in one form or another. Likewise, 
when they were asked to list new procedures which they recom- 
mended for consideration, sixteen stated that student teaching 
should involve a full day for a full semester. Informal discussions 
concerning improvements in the program have shown this concept 
to have considerable backing among teachers in this field of serv- 
ice. These additional responses substantiate the data cited earlier, 
and show a sincerity of purpose and a willingness to foster more 
fully these neophytes who are seeking to prepare for a teaching 
career. 

When our codperating teachers were asked to list practices in 
our current program which they thought were of special value and 
should be retained, a fairly recent innovation was mentioned most 
frequently. In spite of reluctance on the part of the student teach- 
ers who lost some of their vacation time and possibly some vaca- 
tion income, a policy of requiring student teachers to report about 
September 1 or February 1 was instituted. This change was made 
as a first step toward full-time student teaching. It permits them 
to have fourteen full days in the environment of the codperating 
school prior to the opening of university classes in the fall, and 
eight full days in the spring semester. Some codperating teachers 
hesitated to have the student teachers see the procedure involved 
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during the first days of a semester and felt they did not have time 
to assist them because of their many extra duties during the open- 
ing weeks of school. This study shows that this policy ranked 
number one as a practice of “special value”. Twenty-three indi- 
viduals commended this policy and thirteen others listed “ob- 
servation periods” as having “special value”. This latter category 
is interpreted to mean the full-time period described. Hence a 
total of thirty-six teachers commented favorably. It is to be re- 
membered that the study required them to list the practice by 
actually writing it. A check list would probably have resulted in 
a higher number of favorable responses. A response by one out of 
three under these circumstances is felt to reveal adequate support 
of the practice. 

The rôle of the university supervisor was listed as one item in 
the study and the codperating teachers indicated a desire to spend 
More time in conference with these university staff members. 
Thirty-seven of the codperating teachers expressed an interest in 
increased services of this type. It is to be noted that this would 
involve increased services and time on their part also. 

This study, involving as it does the opinions of a group of coöp- 
erating teachers in one student teaching program, may encourage 
others to think through similar problems in their own schools. It 
is believed that this sampling is representative of the high degree 
of professional interest and concern which many public school 


staff members exhibit in serving as codperating teachers in student 
teaching programs. 


The following proposals ar 
and are believed to be worth: 
improve student teaching, 

1. A college course in th 


e suggested as a result of this study 
y of consideration in any attempt to 


a asonable length of time to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 


2. Any student teachin 
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and observes during the remaining periods, he is gaining a better 
picture of his future job. 

3. University supervisors are missing a valuable professional 
resource when they fail to include the codperating teachers in 
their general discussions, planning sessions, and evaluation pro- 
cedures. The supervisory loads of these staff members should be 
adjusted so that time will be available for this work with the coöp- 
erating teachers. A similar reduction in the loads of the coöp- 
erating teachers should be effected in order to free them for par- 
ticipation in this kind of activity. 

Many programs of student teaching meet, in part, the criteria 
implied in the proposals stated, but the professional literature 
leads to the belief that only a select few have encompassed all 
three of them to any high degree. The proposals are not claimed 
to be new ones. This report should be of value in that it shows that 
these ideas have considerable support among codperating teachers. 
It is believed that progress should and could be made if those 
in charge would seek ways and means of achieving the objectives 
recommended, 


SAY TEACHERS ABOUT THEIR 
TRAINING? 


M. RAY THOMAS 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


With increasing intensity, the public spot-light focuses upon 
schools and education, and their place in American life. Reactions 
range from direct attack to earnest support; from pessimistic 
appraisal to abiding faith, from “as is” to sweeping educational 
extension. In this drama of criticism and decision, a hopeful 
trend is emerging. Many educators and patron groups appear in- 
creasingly ready to re-assess, jointly and codperatively, their 
philosophy of education—to seek improved programs adapted to 


actual needs, more adequate facilities, and ample supply of fine 
teachers. 


Many types of schools are initiatin, 


scrutiny of the part they should play in providing more and better 
education for more and better Americans. Particularly, schools 
for teacher education are considering improved programs for 
preparing and grooming their prospective teachers with all possi- 
ble competence, balance, and polish. 

Frequently, excellent evaluations, insights, 
from cadet teachers, or from graduates who 
to teach. At the State College of Education 
Utah, a survey recently was made of some tw 
in secondary education w 
school teachers for a 
to help take a look at 
their eyes. 


The survey instrument asked for three major reactions from all 
respondents. 


g action involving serious 


and suggestions come 
have recently begun 
of the University of 
o hundred graduates 
ho had been regularly employed public 
period of one to three years. They were asked 
the secondary education department, through 


nt relationships between 
e and the amount of help 
ceive relative to the prob- 


the concentration of 
the teachers felt they did or did not re 
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TABLE I. 
Problems Experienced as a Teacher* 5 Quistanding alae Helped lglg Helped 
% % % 
Classroom discipline 14.1 (2) | 14.6 (1) real 
Child psychology (learning, devel- 8.8 (4) veel 8.2 (4) 
opment, personality) 
Teacher-pupil planning 8.4 (5) 9.9 (8) 6.4 
Recognizing, providing for indi- | 14.9 (1) 9.5 (4) 6.4 
vidual differences 
Management and routine 7.0 7.5 6.5 
Motivation in actual diverse proce- | 12.9 (3) | 13.0 (2) 4.4 
dures 
Using resources 2.5 5.9 15.2 (2) 
Units and organization 2.9 5.9 15.4 (1) 
Evaluation 7.9 6.9 13.2 (3) 
Community and parent relation- 8.0 7.9 (5) 5.2 
ships 
Professionalism; ethics 5.4 5.0 7.3 (5) 
Group work 5.2 5.1 4.4 
Administration; records 2.0 1.7 3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


* A few respondents listed: using aids, guidance, social foundations con- 
cepts, methodology. 
t The top 5 frequencies are indicated in each column. 


lems during their preparation period. For example, classroom dis- 
cipline had a problem frequency rank order of (2); it was given 
a frequency rank order of (1) as a problem with which training 
helped respondents least. Conversely, in most instances, a prob- 
lem did not receive a high frequency rank order, if for that problem 
respondents indicated that they had received most help during 
training. 

Granting the possibility of persistence of certain problems, de- 
spite concerted effort on those problems during the training pro- 
gram (perhaps even more effort than on other problems), the fact 
remains that teachers opined that they still were helped least in 
those areas. Similarly, in spite of possibilities that certain prob- 
lems may have been insignificant, regardless, respondents con- 
sidered that they were helped most in their training program in 
those areas. In any event, procedures and findings such as these 
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Taste II.—THE Amount or Srress Wuicn SHOULD APPLY 
IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Stress* 
idered 
Items Consid i m 4 z ar 
% % % % % 
Diverse methods and classroom proce- | 42.8 34.7] 14.3] 8.2 
dures 
Child psychology (growth, learning, | 9.6 | 21.2 | 55.8 | 11 5] 1.9 
personality) 
In-class demonstrations of “tried” 73.0 | 23.8 | 3.2 
teaching situations and procedures 
Theory of teaching 3.4 | 9.1 | 44.6 | 32.6 | 10.3 
Observation before teaching practice 36.4 | 42.9 | 19.3 | 2.1] 4.3 
Professional relationships 4.7 | 26.6 | 62.5 | 6.2 
Community relationships and affiliations | 4.5 | 19.5 | 74 29} LI 
Community activities related to school | 8.6 | 34.5 41.7] 120 2.3 
Applying for a position 17.9 | 23.2 | 51.8] 5.4] 1.7 
Command of subject matter 15.2 | 26.2 | 47.6 | 6.8] 4.2 
Policies and ethies 9.8 | 17.6 | 54.9] 9.8] 7.9 
Orientation and culmination assistance | 27.5 | 37 31.4] 3.8 
by university supervisor at ‘work-site’ 
Conferences with directing teacher 20.0 | 40.0 | 38.2 | 1.8 
Conferences with university supervisor 22.2 | 26.6 | 51.2 


Seminars for cadets during cadet period | 37.0 | 42.3 

Freedom in cadet situation 

More varied experiences—at high school 30.8 | 45.2 
where cadet trains 

Knowledge of problem and ‘exceptional’ | 18.8 55.8 | 24.3 | 1.1 
child 

Length of training period 

Supervisor assistance 


m 
3 
a 
w 
a 
i) 
a 


21.5 3.5 


23.7 | 43.6 | 20.5] 3. 
31.0 | 27.6 | 38.6 | 2. 


2 
1| 0.7 


*MM = much more; M = more; § = same; L = less; ML = much less. 


could help to re-weight emphases in institution 
which wish to Survey, periodically, 
reactions, and suggestions, 

II. Teachers were asked to i 


s and departments, 
their graduates for opinions, 


If there is any validity to 
binations of M’s and L’s, 


tentative unbalances, and should provide 
helpful adjustments for bringing Programs and felt needs into 
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more favorable relationships. (Let it be added, quite parenthcti- 
cally, that most respondents said “thank you” for many fine 
things done—and expressed gratitude to excellent people in their 
alma mater for helping them on their way.) 

III. Respondents were asked to report their number one posi- 
tive suggestion, involving increased emphasis or new procedures, 
for the improvement of their own training school programs. There 
was interesting concentration of preference accorded certain items. 
The top fifteen have been listed in the order of frequency of men- 
tion, and worded so as to express, as nearly as feasible, the compos- 
ite or cross-section item thought. 


1, Some opportunity should be given, however limited, actually to teach 
some group—to get the “feel” of the potentials and the problems—parallel 
with methods classes. (One teacher wrote, “I didn’t sense the need. When I 
‘took’ it, I didn’t need it; when I needed it, I had had it.”) 

2. Practice teaching should include more seminar experience, in which 
should be included needed supplementary theory and actual cadet class- 
room problems. (An extended, full-day cadet program would provide im- 
proved contact with total high school program—routine, faculty meetings, 
extra-curricular functions, registration.) 

3. College teachers should practice, on us, what they preach, thereby 
showing us some “hows” instead of so much “it says.” 

4. There is room to improve and better codrdinate on-the-job orienta- 
tion and culmination—a three-way overview and re-view in each host school 
by cadets, directing teachers, and supervisors. 

5. Periodic demonstration and observation should be provided, in methods 
and in seminars, of structured “good” (and “bad”) classroom planning, pur- 
posing, and teaching. (The professor, a student, or a resource person could 
use the cadet group; or a class of younger students could be assembled or 
visited.) 

6. More time should be devoted to the use of teaching aids, and to meth- 
ods of doing simple research to determine relative procedures effectiveness, 

7. Remedial work, provision for individual differences, and considera- 
tions of the “exceptional” student need more attention, 

8. Show us more ways to “pass the ball;” discourage too much totin’. 

9. We need more guidance and experience as to how to work with patrons 
and community on community problems, on school program making, on 
material and facility needs, on student welfare. 

10. Each student should be counselled during his complete college of 
education experience by some one faculty member, who has access to record 
folders. 

11. All professional and subject matter courses should be checked for 
duplication and over-lap. 

12. We need to be “geared” to high school. 

13. We ought not do cadet work with any disillusioned directing teacher. 
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14. A starting-teacher “talk-shop” day should be arranged at our training 
school, about mid-fall of the first year of work. 


15. Don’t entertain us; give it to us straight, through as much actual 
experience and sound background as possible. 


Perhaps some of these new teacher suggestions have merit. At 
least, some cross-referencing can be done by many of us, who 
work in schools of teacher education—using these or more local 
findings. Thoughts and constructive criticism from our “prod- 
ucts,” at intervals, may help us to... “take the student teacher 
through a series of successful teaching experiences and leave that 
student with a clear idea of what good teaching is, of the impor- 
tance of planning, executing, and evaluating, and with competence 
and confidence needed to launch a successful teaching career” (1). 


REFERENCE 

(1) Henry L. Ashmore, 

in Student Teaching,” 
February, 1953. 


“The Supervising Teacher: The Pivotal Person 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 39: 103, 


SUGGESTED BASIS FOR EXAMINING LEGAL 
AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
AFFECTING CURRICULUM 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


College of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Superintendent “X” walked briskly up the walk toward the 
building where a state meeting was soon to convene. This was not 
to be a new experience for him, for during the many years as 
school administrator he had taken an active part in professional 
meetings. As he walked, he pondered the beauty of the morning 
and reflected upon the many changes that had occurred in the 
public educational system during his lifelong service. Some were 
perhaps good and others perhaps not so good. Of one thing he was 
sure; there are as many unsolved educational problems as ever. 
At this point he was interrupted by a friend, whom he had not 
seen for some time, from a school across the state. Both entered 
the meeting place to hear fragments of conversation coming from 
a small group of administrators chatting freely about their schools 
and problems. 

“T don’t know whether we can count noon recess periods as part 
of the required time for physical education or not,” one of the 
group was heard to remark. Out of the din of merry visitation 
another remarked, “With all the other requirements on time, par- 
ticularly the vocational programs, I have difficulty scheduling a 
program. The entire program has to be built around the voca- 
tional program.” With increased interest Superintendent “X” lis- 
tened as another young administrator rejoined, “Well, I’m from 
a small school, and by the time we get everything scheduled that 
is required there’s no question what the program is. No room is 
left for us to schedule other classes some of the youngsters could 
probably use more.” “Yes,” stated an elderly administrator, “I 
think noon recesses can be counted if they are supervised, but 
Ive had a time holding to a balanced program to get in every- 
thing that we must in order properly to educate these children. 
Seems like someone should take a look at what all the subject, 
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content, and time requirements are and the effect they have on 
our schools and children.” The call to begin the meeting was 
sounded, and Superintendent “X” found a seat near several more 
friends before the meeting began. 

Although the reported discussion is fictional, it is quite probable 
that since the place of education in American government seems 
to be undergoing profound change at the present time, such con- 
cerns have been voiced by school administrators in many states. 
During the next several decades it will perhaps be advantageous 
and important to the American democratic way of life for a care- 
ful reéxamination to be made of trends within each state regarding 
state-local and state-federal-local governmental relationships as 
they affect curriculum. Basic to the examination of effects which 
statutory requirements and quasi-legal regulations have on the 
curriculums of local public schools and assessment of direction 
and nature of trends in this regard are certain points of view and 
empirically derived authoritative judgment. An effort, therefore, 
is made to suggest certain points of view regarding different ways 
of looking at the more fundamental relationships, particularly 
between state government and local school government, An analy- 
sis of authoritative judgment regarding the desirability of certain 
types of restrictive controls is presented. These suggest a basis 
for examining the legal and regulatory subject, time, and content 
requirements in any state. Further, an attempt is made to raise 
certain fundamental questions which seem crucial and important. 


STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The situation. Educational administration at any level exists 
to facilitate such conditions as will bring pupils and teachers to- 
gether in the most desirable way successfully to promote the ends 
of best developing the social and economic resources of the state. 
Although the locality, rather than the state or nation, formerly 


cation, there has been an in- 
toward the transfer by law of 
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education in local units.t The conditions of frontier life, belief in 
liberty and individual rights, the ideal of equality of opportunity, 
cognizance of the relationship of education to the ideal of democ- 
racy, and interpretation of political democracy to mean universal 
participation in policy formulation with opportunity for participa- 
tion in their administration were among forces in the development 
of early local control of schools.2 Various changing economic and 
social conditions have made imperative and necessary the modi- 
fication and adjustment of relationships and division of respon- 
sibilities between the state and local levels of government in the 
administration and conduct of education.® 

The development of present relationships and divisions of re- 
sponsibility between governmental units is a product of evolution- 
ary process and many “battles.” State control and oversight over 
education seem to have been given impetus by a rising democratic 
consciousness and the crystallization of concepts regarding the 
power and duty of the state in keeping with the Constitution of 
the United States to promote the general welfare. Implicit com- 
pulsion of legislatures for evaluation of results accruing from the 
use of state funds for educational purposes also had its effect.* 

Few present-day problems existed when many state education 
offices were established, and the early clerical, statistical, and 
exhortatory functions attached to the office have formed tradi- 
tions of the office as they have become crystallized in the laws. 
Although the deep-rooted legalized district system established 
amid pioneer people still exists, few conditions which precipitated 
it remain with us today. As the need developed and it became 
evident that certain educational functions and services could be 
performed more effectively by the state administrative unit, au- 
tonomous local administrative units reluctantly relinquished their 
powers and responsibilities to the state unit as the imperative 
modification of relationships was made. Many questions have 
been raised, and misunderstandings have resulted in litigations 
as changing relationships have evolved between state and local 


* Swift (27), p. 108; Webster (31), p. 13; Fairlie (12), p. 33-4; Woody (33), 
Vol. TI, p. 1294; Strayer (23), pp. 17-107; White ($2), Chs. VI and XI. 

*Cubberley (6), Chs. I-III. 

"Holcombe (14), pp. 608-9. 

“Cubberley (4), pp. 215, 219. 
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responsibilities in the conduct of education. Courts have fre- 
quently been called upon to define the relationships. Several basic 
points of view are held regarding such relationships. A consider- 
ation of them at this point is essential. 

Legal theory of education as a state function. A study of debates 
and proceedings of 37 state constitutional conventions has re- 
vealed that the majority of delegates considered it a duty and 
responsibility of the state to establish, maintain, and provide for 
the education of its citizens for the political safety, economic 
well-being, elimination of social evils, and the social and indi- 
vidual well-being of the individual and the state. The opinions 
as to the amount of free education to be provided varied, but 
the decision rested upon what was considered in each state to 
be essential to the type of citizenship desired.5 

It has been held that the power to tax and maintain public 
schools is as much an attribute of government and sovereignty 
as is the power to establish a state system of highways or to 
administer justice. That this power is codrdinate with rather than 
a part of police power of the state represents two views regarding 
the power to maintain schools as a function of the state. Ex- 
pression of will concerning education is contained in the Con- 
stitution and in actions of the legislature. Within limits imposed 
by the Constitution, the legislature has complete power with re- 
gard to administration of education. It may exercise that power 
directly or by creating or employing such governmental agencies 
as it desires to assist it in carrying out policies. It may compel 
such authorized existing local governmental units as cities, in- 
corporated villages, counties, townships, or school districts to 
perform certain duties regarding the establishment, maintenance 
or support of schools.7 

School districts, counties, or townships are involuntary corpora- 
tions created by the legislature as instruments of the state with- 
out concurrent action of the people for the purpose of aiding in 
the general administration of government. They derive their au- 
thority from general laws and statutes and generally exercise 
only public or governmental functions. Their powers are confined 


Garber (18), p. 13. 
° Ibid., pp. 18-21. 
* Ibid., pp. 27-29, 31-39. 
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to those expressly granted or implied by legislative action and 
to those necessary for the performance of duties required by law. 

Cities and incorporated villages are voluntary municipal local 
corporations created by charter. They are established at the vol- 
untary request of people in a local area as a means of enabling 
them to provide for local necessities and conveniences of a private 
nature through a local system of self-government. They are not 
state governmental agencies and are not created to perform more 
than local governmental functions. The state need have no in- 
terest in them and does not care if they exist. For example, a 
municipal corporation may be established to provide, among other 
conveniences, electricity for the use of inhabitants, but the state 
is not concerned whether the people in “X” city use candle, gas, 
or electric lights. 

If the legislature desires, it may expressly assign, authorize, 
or require certain public or governmental functions to be dis- 
charged by involuntary municipal corporations such as cities. 
In this event the local municipality acts as an agent of the state 
within the limits of powers granted to it by the state. For the 
administration of education the state may authorize counties, 
townships, or municipalities to exercise delegated power to con- 
trol schools. It may create a school district with boundaries which 
may or may not be coterminous with those of existing munici- 
palities. If they are coterminous, the two do not merge but remain 
separate entities for the two different purposes for which they 
were created. Each has its own governing body, responsibilities, 
and functions. Therefore, a municipality has no power or au- 
thority over schools located within its boundaries unless such 
authority has been delegated to it by the legislature, and changes 
in municipal boundaries do not affect those of the school district 
in the absence of constitutional or charter provisions to the 
contrary.8 

Courts have held that school officers are state officers rather 
than local officers charged with administration of the state’s 
educational affairs in a local district. Courts are generally agreed 
that school taxes are state taxes paid to provide funds for the 
execution of a state function rather than local or municipal taxes. 
The legislature has power to grant authority or compel school 
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districts to levy and collect taxes within legal limits for school 
purposes without consent of those who are to be taxed. 

According to legal theory the legislature has full and complete 
authority and power not otherwise restricted by state or federal 
constitutional provisions to determine matters related to the con- 
trol and management of the public school system in the state. 
This includes the authority to determine the nature of courses 
offered which may be done directly or delegated to other agencies. 
Legal theory holds that education is part of state government 
maintained primarily in the public interest for the welfare of the 
state as a whole. It is a service to the community for the benefit 
of the state rather than a service for the individual. In the sense 
that all governmental units created within the state are creatures 
of and subordinate to it, the state government is supreme, Public 
education is held to be part of the system of general government. 

Partnership theory of education. Educators and political sci- 
entists have differed in their concepts regarding education as a 
part of government, since the former have been inclined to accept 
education as unique and holding a specialized place in the gov- 
ernmental organization. The latter have sought to force public 
education into the system of general government structure by 
forming generalizations which they persist in applying to educa- 
tion along with other governmental functions. Conflicts have 
arisen between officials of an expanded central governmental unit 
and local governmental operation agents because of an assump- 
tion that central unit agents do possess or should have a line 
relationship between local agents and the legislature.’ 

Basic to the partnership theory is the view that school govern- 
ment, in contrast to other government, is indivisible as to state 
and local divisions. School government has simultaneously both 
local manifestations and important central aspects which must be 
viewed as an integral whole and single enterprise unlike other 
departments of government. It is a parallel form of government 
not intertwined with other government. Education is conceived 
of as a function of closely controlled popular government which 
reaches to the people in each community rather than just another 
service such as postal service. Simultaneously, the educational 
system extends through a rather highly specialized state agency 
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of control, service, and leadership to special protective constitu- 
tional provisions. It is maintained that the education system does 
and must resist classification as either state or local and that it 
is a phase of government which must stand apart and alone from 
other government. Education, then, is considered a unique form 
of public service which must be legally protected to assure a form 
of autonomy conducive to discharging its functions best and 
protected from the pressures of uninformed or irresponsible per- 
sons.° 

This view holds that the state is a community of persons and 
not solely a central supreme government body possessed of powers 
not subject to regulation by nor derived from the people. State 
board of education officials and legislatures are thought to have 
no sovereign rights to do as they will. It is held that state boards 
of education or state department of education officials are no more 
state agents than local school boards. The system of courts, legis- 
lature, state executive offices, municipalities operating under home 
rule, local government organization, and methods for appoint- 
ing certain officers and their duties designated in the Constitu- 
tion, are all part of the governmental machinery of popular 
sovereignty with no one part of the system entirely supreme 
over the others.11 Each government unit is a servant of the 
populace for which it was created. Proponents of this view often 
characterize the local-state relationship pertaining to education 
with a concern for “freedom of local school autonomy.” 

Education as a state function is interpreted to mean that what- 
ever is done educationally in any community is not only the 
concern of local people but also of all the people of the state 
as a state-wide concern. Failure to provide satisfactory education 
in any part of the state indicates the people as a whole are 
failing to perform their duty, and it is their concern if the various 
governmental mechanisms established through which they ex- 
press their will are failing. It is their collective obligation and 
right to change any portion of the governmental structure for 
education which is not effective. Education, in contrast to other 
municipal activities, has been legally recognized as having wide 
importance to the entire state. 


* Educational Policies Commission (10), pp. 124-6. 
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Effective operation of the state governmental system requires 
a legislature that can maintain a balanced relationship with both 
central and local agencies. The legislature which consistently 
takes sides with agents of one or the other agencies over dif- 
ferences which arise between them is in an unfortunate position. 
While the legislature is the basic policy board for central state 
governmental functions, it also has a large degree of responsi- 
bility for establishing the structural pattern and broad opera- 
tional rules for the management of locally operated governmental 
functions. Failure to gain this perspective has resulted in the 
tendency of legislatures to hold a punitive attitude toward any 
locally operated government, to receive objections to legislation 
with antagonism, to mandate action or pass laws increasing dis- 
cretionary powers of central agents over all local agents, and 
to fail in bringing the local governmental structure into line 
with proven better practice. 

Education as a state function implies no inherent right of 
local self-government in education, yet in the absence of legal 
definition by law of the bounds of initiative to be exercised by 
state and local agents, a bias operates in favor of maintaining 
local power or strengthening it. Keeping control close to the 
people has been termed “home rule” as applied to education. 
Actually, local right to determine the destiny of schools within 
state imposed limits, local initiative, and close popular control 
seems to describe a sort of home rule in the school system for 
which the legal theorist has not yet devised a name. It is a de- 
scription which is more accurate than the commonly used tech- 
nical term, “home rule.”!? Except for tax assessment functions, 
education has been more closely held by local people than any 
other government function and has historically been so. Propo- 
nents point out that local control arouses popular interest, in 
educational matters and makes the schools more sensitive to 
social demand. In most school districts other than cities, basic 
educational policies are handled in a public meeting comparable 
to the New England town meeting. It is this fact that under- 
lies the insistence of those concerned with local educational 


matters that localities maintain the right to make basic decisions 
on the local character of education. 
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In legal theory there is no such thing as inherent right of home 
tule, and no operating authority has the right to perform an act 
not specifically designated by law or necessary for discharging 
an act so designated. Yet, courts have declared that local au- 
thorities have a right to determine the curriculum provided in- 
junctions of law or regulations of central agencies are carried 
out and there is no violation of provisions prohibiting certain 
offerings. High regard for the maintenance of local leeway for 
action in providing educational programs has been favored and 
maintained in many states. Probably the aspiration of men to 
have a say in determining their own destiny has traditionally 
created a bias toward doing things through the closest unit of 
government and in keeping control close to the people. 

Incongruities can be resolved when education in its local and 
state aspects is conceived to be a continuous integrated whole. 
Education is a state function left to a large extent to the re- 
sponsibility of local people and subject to the checks and safe- 
guards of action by legislatureg,and officials working in the enter- 
prise from a central EE adh In allocating responsibility 
for carrying out the enterprise, the long-time probabilities should 
be considered that people with close oversight over schools may 
develop better future solutions than a central agent that could 
effect quick action immediately on a specific thing at a specific 
time. 

Adherents to the partnership theory seem to recognize the de- 
velopment of the educational system as one from the bottom up 
rather than from the top down. They see the school as a social 
institution which, if it is to serve its purpose effectively, must 
be immersed in an evolutionary process of orderly change. The 
school as a social institution is likened to a biological organism 
which must constantly undergo certain adaptations and adjust- 
ments to its environment in order to remain alive, vital, and 
effective. It is the contention that centralization which tends to 
destroy local initiative, freedom, and opportunity militates against, 
the probability that the social organism will remain alive and 
effective, 

Localism theory of education. Another theory of education 
commonly held in earlier times and rarely found today is that 
the local communities should be free from central authority as 
regards public schools. This attitude no doubt developed from a 
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belief in the school as an extension of the home with close 
parental control being essential to the process of learning. Ad- 
vocates of this belief would feel the function of the state is to 
establish a statutory framework under which each community 
would be free to operate its schools without interference. They 
feel there is small merit in a uniform state-wide curriculum re- 
quirement, and that organization of subject matter, methodology, 
and selection of text material are matters of community and not 
state concern. They believe state funds should be administered 
on a per capita basis from a distributive fund without any strings 
or controls attached.!* This belief is based upon the feeling that 
it is the sole right of parents to determine and provide for the 
education they desire for their children. Although this could be 
done theoretically only within each individual home, practical 
considerations do not permit the application of this theory. 

The problem. It is in regard to the allocation of control and 
proper division of responsibility between state and local units 
of school administration and government rather than upon funda- 
mental rights to control that conflicts arise. The best interests of 
the ‘people should dictate the most adequate arrangement or 
device for discharging the educational function. The amount of 
control or number and nature of responsibilities allocated to 
either the local or the state governmental unit is of great concern, 
for the character of education provided depends in part upon the 
structure maintained to provide it. Many arguments can be ad- 
vanced for centralization or decentralization of control and re- 
sponsibility, but allocation should be in terms of what in the long 
run promises best results, the effects on people who carry them 
out, and the satisfaction to citizens. 

Appraisal of allocation of various responsibilities to either the 
local or central governmental unit must be on the basis of criteria 
developed from what is best in terms of democratic purposes. 
Any arrangement which does not guarantee provisions whereby 
every child within localities may receive the amount and quality 
of education requisite for citizenship in keeping with the demands 
of the times is inefficient for the purpose of public education. 
In order not to destroy local initiative, limit experimentation or 


*Moehlman (18), pp. 323-4. 
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weaken feelings of local responsibility by improperly allocating 
control and responsibility, some have suggested the division of 
educational administration into its internal and external aspects. 
Internal aspects concern what is taught, how it is taught, training 
of teachers, and the life and spirit of the school. External aspects 
are concerned with pupil attendance, provision of physical facil- 
ities suitable for instruction, maintenance and condition of build- 
ings, payment of teachers, and provision of equipment and ma- 
terials. It is proposed to centralize externals and reserve complete 
control over internals to localities.15 

In a country which prides itself on a large degree of local 
responsibility, the internal aspects of education are of vital im- 
portance. On this matter I. L. Kandel has stated, “Centralized 
systems of education may achieve standards of excellence which 
are sometimes not attained in systems administered locally, but 
they neither create nor are they susceptible to changing public 
demands. Education is a living thing and cannot be created ac- 
cording to one pattern applicable over an extensive area.” Ex- 
amples of what happens when control over internals is placed 
in a central governmental unit can be noted by examining actions 
that have been taken. 

A few examples of the success which certain social pressures 
outside the school and special interest groups have had in de- 
termining the curriculum through securing legal enactment are 
cited. A shortage of food supply during the Civil War because 
of difficulties which beset the agriculture and related industries 
was instrumental in causing Congress to pass the Morrill Act. 
This act was designed to secure improvement of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.17 Its passage culminated in a movement for 
land grant colleges which was jelled by conditions developing 
during the War. An organization of manufacturers entitled the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were among the special interest organizations that 
worked to secure legislation for the national support of vocational 
education. Both federal programs for the support of education 
along these lines grew out of a condition inimical to the general 
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public welfare as conceived by the pressure groups advocating 
action. 

The National Safety Council, established and maintained by 
casualty insurances companies, has been active in promoting the 
teaching of safety in schools. The American Bankers Association 
has obtained the inclusion of courses in thrift in schools. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has influenced legislation 
to require certain teachings related to intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. The American Bar Association organized a citizenship 
committee which had as its chief purpose the enactment of legis- 
lation requiring that the Constitution of the United States be 
taught in all public schools. Legislative enactments encouraged 
by well-meaning special interest minorities have required the 
teaching of patriotism, humane treatment and protection of an- 
imals, manners, etc. Other pressures have forced classes in driver 
education, health, and physical education into the schools through 
legislative mandate. The nation secthes with organizations and 
societies bent on attainment of some end which it regards as 
desirable, and inevitably they have sought to secure the services 
of the school by exerting pressure for legislative enactment for 
their cause. To what extent do organized minority groups usurp 
the power of all the people in a state by influencing legislative 
action at the central state governmental level? 

What about legal prescription? Typical of views regarding 
changes in curriculum which have been dictated by the many 
diverse interests is that expressed by Judd when he stated, 


The fundamental purpose of the American 
above) was undoubtedly commendable, but the educational concept on 


which the Association acted is open to criticism. It was evidently the ac- 
cepted idea of the Association that a formal knowledge of the Constitution 
is enough to influence the thought and behavior of citizens. The Association 


made no demand or provision for the cultivation of a critical understanding 
of American political institutions” 


Bar Association (referred to 


These changes are, as a consequence (of being dictated by special in- 
terest groups), miscellaneous in character and uncodrdinated in purpose. If 
the schools of the future are to have a curriculum which can be relied on to 
give young people a well-ordered education, propaganda and domination by 
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_ well-meaning but narrow-minded groups must give place to careful planning 
based on scientific study of social needs.” 


A careful study of centralization tendencies in Maryland, New 
York, and North Carolina has been made.” It was found that 
centralization of curriculum requirements in state authorities in 
North Carolina has made it somewhat difficult to provide op- 
portunity for local initiative and experimentation, and it has 
worked against a consideration of the educational program as a 
whole. In Maryland it was found that the enactment of state 
laws concerning subjects to be taught interferes with the plan- 
ning of school programs to meet the needs of localities; and, that 
adjustment of educational offerings to meet individual differences 
is rendered difficult when certain subjects must be taught. In 
Maryland it was found, “. . . difficult to find a place on the schedule 
for an additional subject if the prescribed course of study is being 
strictly followed.” Regarding legislative control, Strayer states 
further, “It is evident that control of material presented to the 
children of any large unit of administration, such as a state, is 
too large a control to place in the hands of a central body too 
limited in personnel to know at first hand the educational needs 
of each locality and too often actuated by motives based on 
political expediency.’4 

A finding from the study in New York was that, 


The courses added, which deal with physical training, treatment of ani- 
mals, patriotism and citizenship, fire prevention, Constitution of the United 
States, and use of the flag, have not promoted equality of educational op- 
portunity, opportunity for local initiative, or the development of the whole 
program of education. The special aid and attention devoted to this phase 
of the educational program have not been concerned with the needs of the 
whole program 


A final conclusion of the study was that legislation enacted in 
three states showed centralizing tendencies without any evidence 
of a controlling philosophy of government or of educational ad- 
ministration.2% 


1 bid., p. 82. 
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Miller and Spalding®* have indicated that some objectives of 
education in a state may be found in observing the effect which 
systems of examinations required by state laws have, by examin- 
ing some phrases of broad objectives in the Constitution and in 
the laws themselves. The legal educational provisions of two states 
are cited by the authors. They illustrate the differences between 
two types of legal provisions. The first illustrates types of broad 
legal provisions that serve as guides to indicate the general char- 
acter of education expected in the state with initiative for de- 
veloping the best program reserved to professional experts and 
localities. The other provisions cited illustrate directive, restric- 
tive, and specific laws that, in effect, place control of both what 
is taught and how it is taught in the hands of a legislative body. 


In regard to specific laws affecting what is taught in public schools 
they state, 


If such requirement is not directive in terms of amount of time or man- 
ner of presentation, it can be considered a broad statement of objectives to 


be included in the curriculum planning done under the direction of the chief 
state school officer or the local board 


of education. When it is more specific, 
it tends to pull out a separate part of the total school program and treat it 
without relationship to the whole program. This ... reduces the area of dis- 


cretion left to the chief school officer or the local board of education” 
(Italics added.) 


An authority on school law adds 
that, “The requirement that a partic 


or thirty minutes each week is undoubtedly undesirable legisla- 
tion,”26 According to G. D. Stray 


er, the state has the right and 
may, without interference with lo 


cal initiative and responsibility, 
indicate in broad outline the program to be offered in the public 
common schools. While it is reasonable for the state to require 


all schools to give attention to such things as language and lit- 
erature or health and physical education, friends of the public 
school must stand fast against well-meaning groups seeking legis- 
lation in support of their particular interests in the education of 
children. His views agree with that of others regarding central 


to the consensus by advising 
ular subject be taught twenty 
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agency curriculum prescription when he states, “Any attempt to 
legislate the curriculum of the schools or the methods of teaching 
should be deplored. Piecemeal legislation requiring the teaching 
of humaneness, of thrift, of manners or morals, or of the metric 
system, and the like, or specifying the grade level at which dif- 
ferent subject matter shall be taught and the time allotment to 
be provided . . . may result in serious interference with the general 
program of education conducted locally.”*? He indicates the way 
for the state to keep its program of education in accord with 
the needs of the times, “...is not to mandate the details of the 
educational program by legislative enactment.” Restriction of 
educational liberty and local initiative should be guarded against 
by school authorities according to C. A. Beard, who states, “To 
confer upon a legislator or an executive in charge of other matters 
the power to prescribe minute rules for education is to declare 
school boards, superintendents, and teachers unworthy of their 
office and to shake the confidence of pupils in the integrity of 
instruction.?8 

The National Advisory Committee on Education reported, 
“When a central government has jurisdiction (over a large 
area)... the inflexible rules inevitably associated with highly cen- 
tralized administration seriously interfere with effective local ac- 
tion. Smaller governmental units have less difficulty in adapting 
their own procedures to their own conditions and needs.”?° Al- 
though standards of procedure devised by central government 
initially represent the best selections from the then-existent widely 
divergent and spontaneous experiments of many local commu- 
nities, such experimentation under central government control 
and standardization tend to be discouraged and restricted, and 
progress halts with retardation of free inquiry and experimenta- 
tion.2° That this condition is nonetheless true for a state as it 
is for a region or nation is feared by those who advocate that 
preservation of local initiative in formulating the educational 
program is one of the conditions essential to enable the sloughing 
off of outmoded purposes and practices and the taking on of 
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new ones to meet new needs.3! In this connection Mort and 
Cornell indicate that, 


Detailed state requirements ... which are built upon the fallacy that 
there is a uniform essential program of education for every boy and girl, 
stand in the way of experimentation and progress toward meeting the true 
needs of communities and individuals. They must be looked upon, there- 
fore, as hindrances to local initiative and as retarding elements in the ... 


process (of enabling the educational system to slough off outmoded purposes 
and practices and take on new ones to meet new needs) 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, in discussing the need for distinguishing 
between legislative action which promotes educational progress 


and that which stands in the way of it, has presented its views. 
They state: 


A particularly vicious form of centralization in the control of education is 
found in legislation dealing with specific aspects of the curriculum. The 
state undoubtedly has the right and the responsibility to mandate a system 
of public education and to require that all of its citizens be subjected to the 
educative process. It may without interference with local initiative and 
responsibility indicate in broad outline the program of education to be 
offered in the common schools. The general scope of the common school 
cwriculum may be indicated without denying to the profession and to local 
communities the privilege of adapting this general program to their local 
needs. 

In contrast with these areas in which the state or other central authority 
may operate with advantage to all concerned, is the field represented by the 
curriculum of the schools and the teaching process. In the first place, the 
development of curriculums and of programs of activities to be carried on 
in the classroom is essentially n professional matter. No legislative body is 
competent to deal with the problems that arise in these arcas. It would be 
as safe to legislate with respect to technical matters involved in the con- 
struction of a bridge or the 


routine to be followed in a hospital as it is to 
legislate with respect to the det 


ails of the curriculum or the methods to be 
employed in the classroom. 
Piecemeal legislation requiring the teachin, 


tion of children in safety, the presentation of the problems of conservation, 
all specifying the grade-level and time-allotment, will not secure the ends 
which their proponents desire, and may result in serious interference with 
the general program of education conducted locally ... The way for a 
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community to keep its program of education in accord with the needs of the 
times is not to mandate but to set up adequate machinery and competent 
professional service to bring the desired program into actual fulfillment.” 


In regard to centralization of control, administration, and fi- 
nancing of education the Commission stated that the tendency, 


...is very apt to lead to a mediocre school system and a lack of progressive 
development of the program of public education. With well-developed local 
units for the administration of schools, it is certain that some communities 
will develop leadership which will be effective in improving education. It 
is in these areas, in which experimentation occurs and in which the high 
idealism leads the people to sacrifice for the maintenance of an adequate 
system of education, that demonstrations will be made which may later 
affect the whole program of education throughout a state or even through- 
out the nation, Most of the great reforms in education have originated in 
the schools of some local community; they were not decreed by a central 
authority.” 


Students of school finance have objected seriously to the scheme 
of carmarking funds and the use of special aids. Typical of the 
objections is that the scheme is not desirable, “...both because 
it failed to satisfy the equalization principle which had been 
developed (sic) and because such special aid or earmarking re- 
stricted considerably opportunities for local control and deter- 
mination of the educational program.”8* 

Prescription through subsidy requirements. Special subsidies 
by either state or federal government for the promotion of some 
worthy phase of education have tended to throw the total educa- 
tional program out of balance and deprive a community of its 
responsibility to consider its needs as a whole. If local responsi- 
bility and initiative are considered desirable, control which ac- 
tually may result in the denial of important educational op- 
portunities should not be placed in the hands of a central state 
agency. 

In New York, it was found that participation in a program 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education which obligated 
the state to match funds and permit employees of the board to 
supervise the spending of total monies did not further the ideas 
of educational equality and support, as similar arrangements 
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were not made for other types of education. Since the act re- 
quired Federal Board of Vocational Education approval of any 
vocational courses offered, local initiative was superseded by the 
federal control of subject matter and methods of instruction.*® 
Although this Board ceased to exist after 1934, experience as to 
the effect which such arrangements had is worth noting. 

Even the National Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Federal Government has indicated the effect of favoring special 
phases of education through such special aid grants as the Smith- 
Hughes Act provides to be one of throwing the educational pro- 
gram out of balance. They state that, “Such federal favoring of 
special types of education obstructs the growing American tend- 
ency and aspiration to see and deal with the child’s life and with 
society’s needs as a balanced whole.”? 

Undoubtedly, the failure of public schools to include educa- 
tional programs designed to prepare youth for certain vocations 
for which a need existed at the time the original vocational 
education acts were enacted caused an inbalance in the total 
educational program. Legislation designed to stimulate vocational 
education was perhaps instrumental in sensitizing public schools 
to the need for its inclusion and in providing incentive for its 
rapid acceptance as a part of the total school program, The 
standardization of prescriptions determined by a central agency 
about how this type of education was to be provided in addition 
to what it could be without consideration of the total program 
in operation gives rise to several questions of interest, Is it pos- 
sible that the effect of specifie requirements about how a school 
may provide certain types of vocational education has actually 
fostered a different type of imbalance which is of as serious a 
nature as the earlier type of imbalance? Has the standardization 
of central authority prescriptions tended to crystallize the man- 
ner in which this phase of education is provided and stymied crea- 
tive efforts of schools in designing and discovering even more 
effective ways of providing for it? In these times of rapid indus- 
trialization and urbanization when numbers of persons engaged 
in agriculture are decreasing at an accelerated rate, does continued 
special subsidy favoring this phase of education without regard to 
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other equally important and developing societal needs tend to 
promote the fulfillment of all kinds of needs in balanced fashion? 

Summary of consensus. The sense of the reactions of the various 
persons regarding the inadvisability of special financial aids for 
any part of the school program and curriculum prescription by 
the legislature or central governmental agency has been succinctly 
stated by Miller and Spalding. They point out first that no one 
phase of the educational program can have first and unrestricted 
claim on school time and resources, and that to keep the program 
from being a confusion of separate programs competing for sup- 
port, each portion should be considered in relationship to the 
total program as a complement to and integral part of the total 
school service. “Unless the state is ready to think through the 
development of a complete and detailed educational program, it is 
of doubtful value for the state to set up specific and detailed re- 
quirements concerning individual portions of the program.’4° If 
the state is, they said, “... determined to write specific standards 
for only certain portions of the program, the state will find itself 
unable to do so in relation to the total program of the local 
school.’’4# 

The date when vocational education began to affect a sizable 
number of the high school youth is fairly recent, but this number 
is increasing in size as well as in proportion to the total enrollment. 
Because of the nature of time requirements as well as the increas- 
ing enrollment in the vocational education program, requirements 
for this program might be studied in relation to specific legislative 
enactments for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to which 
the influence of the requirements relating to a portion of the cur- 
riculum make for a more rigid course of studies as embodied 
within the entire curriculum. To what extent is the total curricu- 
lum in the typical public school in your state influenced by de- 
cisions affecting only a part of it growing out of state and national 
legislative enactment? How much voice is left to a local commun- 
ity in exercising decisions as to what the curriculum will be? How 
much voice is desirable? Is the influence of legislating how a spe- 
cifie subject will be placed in the curriculum without regard for 
other subjects of equal importance having a desirable effect upon 
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the ability of the school to provide a well-rounded education for 
children? These are general questions which must be considered. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


Differing points of view regarding state-local governmental 
relationships and views regarding the nature of legal action at 
the state level and subsidy requirements have been presented. 
There are more factors affecting the curriculum than just the in- 
fluences of legislative enactments, court decisions, state education 
office regulations, Accrediting Association regulations, and state 
or federal subsidy program requirements. Others are often pe- 
culiar to the individual school, board of education, and community. 
The second of three viewpoints regarding state-local relationships 
presented previously held as basic to its position that if the youth 
and adults of the community are educated, then the community, 
the state, and the nation can defend themselves intelligently 
through the democratic processes from abuses by each other. It is 
through that process that individual communities must act if, 
after having considered the many factors as they now exist, they 
feel such conditions must be either altered or retained. What an 
objective impartial critical consideration of the situation in a 
given state would reveal is a matter of conjecture. With this back- 
ground it is pertinent and possible to raise specific questions which 
should properly be of concern to administrators in each respective 
state. 

As necessary substantial modifications and adjustments of the 
traditional division of responsibility between the state government 
and local units of school administration result from demands of 
changing economic and social conditions, several significant ques- 
tions arise. Some of them are: 

1. What is the nature of these adjustments? 

2. Is the tendency toward greater allocation of control and re- 
sponsibility to state government or to local government? 

3. Are modifications and adjustments taking place as a result 
of carefully thought-out principles of administration or a philoso- 
phy of the appropriate relationship of state and local units of 
government? 

4. Are responsibility for and control over phases of public edu- 
cation such as will stimulate local initiative, experimentation, and 
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feeling of responsibility being centralized or preserved in local 
units? 

5. What trends are evident in the centralization of control and 
responsibility as they relate to teaching methods and curriculum? 

6. Do trends regarding allocation of control and responsibility 
for curriculum evidence a concern for the consideration of the 
program as a whole or the educational needs of children and com- 
munities as a whole? 

7. Do tendencies in allocation and exercise of control and re- 
sponsibility foster the equalization of educational opportunity 
for all children? 

8. Is the tendency for allocation of control and responsibility 
between state and local governmental units such as will foster 
and permit the development of adequately organized local school 
systems? 

9. To what extent are accrediting association regulations af- 
fecting curriculum influencing the allocation of governmental re- 
sponsibilities to the central state agency or to local units of gov- 
ernment? 
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Educators’ expressed satisfaction with the school environment 
and their general evaluations of leadership are determined in 
large part by the degree to which their leaders conform to the 
expectations that educators hold for them (1). In view of this 
fact and the general recognition that there is considerable differ- 
ence between administrative theory and practice, it would be 
helpful if the administrator had access to a variety of methods 
for identifying the kinds of behavior that school people expect of 
him. 

Réle conflict in the school executive position. In recent years, 
there have been many reports of rôle ambiguity and rôle conflict 
in the school executive position. Speaking of this problem, E. C. 
Merrill, Jr. says: 


The voice of the people is really many voices—coming from many pub- 
lics, expecting many different kinds of behavior from a principal or a super- 
intendent. Yet the problem is not merely one of determining consensus or 
hiring a public relations expert to make everyone happy. Closer examina- 
tion of the various rôles ascribed to the educational administrator revealed 
disturbing variations in what people thought. Many of the opinions were in 
direct opposition to each other ... These conflicts of rôle understanding, 
rôle expectancy, and rôle attainment are real; they circumscribe or curtail 


administrative competency as effectively as if they were made of brick and 
mortar (2). 


As might be expected, and as verified by Chase and Guba (3) h 
the voice of the educators is also many voices, expecting many 
different kinds of behavior from a principal or a superintendent of 
schools. Often teachers hold views which are not in accord with 


1 This article is primarily a report of a doctor’s dissertation which was 
completed by the writer at the University of California at Berkeley. He 
would like to acknowledge the guidance of Dr. T. L. Reller, the chairman 


of re dissertation committee, in the preparation and completion of this 
study. 
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the ways their superintendent or principal behaves, or with the 
administrator’s own concept of his proper behavior while per- 
forming his job. 

The rôle of leadership in modifying expectations held by school 
personnel. Unless such conflicts as just described can be resolved or 
improved, leadership operates under a severe handicap (4). To 
help resolve some of these conflicts through progressive modifica- 
tion of group values and expectations, the administrator, among 
others, must begin where the school people are and work from 
there. 

The identification of existing patterns of rôle expectations may 
be thought of as simply learning where school people are located 
in relation to the objectives envisioned in much the same way that 
tests are used to identify where pupils are located with respect to 
a given classroom situation. This understanding of what school 
people expect may provide a basis for enabling the administrator 
to work more closely, and therefore more effectively, with staff 
members. 

It is not intended that the superintendent or principal should 
try to change the educators’ values and expectations so that he can 
manipulate the situation to please himself, but rather to develop 
and crystallize qualities of faculty leadership. Anderson and 
Davies make this point very meaningful. 

Building faculty leadership constitutes a major challenge to the adminis- 
trator because of the numerous pressures and the variety of personalities 
and purposes that characterize the working staff of the school. 

To build codperative effort from this complex diversity of personalities 
and pressures, it is necessary for the administrator to develop an under- 
standing of each individual in the staff. He should attempt to comprehend 
the bases for personal, social, and professional needs of faculty members 
so that he can understand their motives and their reactions in situations 
that arise in the daily operation of the school. 

This understanding makes it possible to work more closely, and therefore 
more effectively, with staff members. It makes it possible to study their 
potentialities and to draw them into the on-going program that will chal- 
lenge their abilities and evoke their maximum efforts. 

... In this way, varying purposes and types of personalities merge into a 
unified, creative effort to improve the educational program. A wholesome 
growth takes place in the individual, the group, and the program; and in- 
evitably, qualities of faculty leadership begin to develop and crystallize (5). 


A new and shorter tool for measuring rôle expectations. A study 
(6), recently completed by the writer, led him to believe that an 
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attitude scale? designed to measure the variable or trait of au- 
thoritarianism, will prove valuable as a new and shorter method 
than the more conventional methods? for identifying the expecta- 
tions for the administrator held by school personnel in conflict 
situations. This study has shown that a relationship exists between 
the variable of authoritarianism and the expectations held by 
educators for their superintendent of schools. Not only do the 
scores obtained on the attitude scale (the F-scale) for measuring 
authoritarianism predict the scores obtained on certain expecta- 
tion scales devised by the writer to a considerable degree, but 
statistically speaking, allowing for many individual variations, 
the scores obtained on the F-scale indicate the type of expecta- 
tions which are held—whether “liberal” or “conservative.” In 
other words, if an educator is authoritarian as measured by the 
F-scale, then it is likely that he is also “conservative” in the things 
he expects of a superintendent. If, on the other hand, he is non- 
authoritarian, it is likely that he is also “liberal” in his expecta- 
tions. The terms, “conservative” and “liberal” are used here in 
a special sense to indicate the rôle orientation which is held by 
the authoritarian or non-authoritarian educator. These orienta- 
tions will be described in the following section. 

To use the F-scale to help measure expectations has some ad- 
vantages. Not only is it an instrument of established reliability,* 
but it might also be indirect enough to be less easily falsified. At- 
tempts to learn and to change expectations are likely to arouse 
some resistance since basic and cherished values are involved, and 
since those concerned may feel their security threatened. An in- 
strument like the F-scale, its purpose and nature unknown to the 
average respondent, would probably be less likely to be interpreted 
as a threat. 

Although general orientations to leadership are revealed by the 
F-seale, the specific actions or personal traits expected of the 
superintendent are not so firmly identified by F-scale responses. 


*This attitude scale is known as the F-scale and 
was di i 
T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and ba oe 
The Authoritarian Personality, New York, Harper and Borthers. 1950 f 
2 For examples of conventional methods of identifyi ô ; ic 
} ying le ex, 
see: Chase, “How to Meet Teachers Expectations of Tende me 
“The Spearman-Brown reliability coefficient of the F-s : sane 
to be very close to 0.90. hii 
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Therefore, the instrument must be used with caution and supple- 
mented by other instruments and observations. More study is 
needed to interpret its meaning in the specific situation. 

A summary of the writer’s study. The expectations held by 
educators (principals, supervisors, and teachers in this case) for 
the leader (superintendent of schools) were measured by responses 
to five expectation scales developed by the writer. These expecta- 
tion scales were based upon ambivalences in patterns of institu- 
tional leadership along four dimensions: (a) status dimension, (b) 
authority dimension, (c) institutional dimension, and (d) means- 
end dimension (7). The rationale behind these dimensions is 
directly related to the “conflict” between traditional “conserva- 
tive” patterns and the newer “liberal” patterns of educational 
leadership. These relationships are summarized as follows: 


“Conservative” réle-orientation: (a) Status dimension (success); the 
pattern of showing deference and honor toward those of higher status and 
authority. (b) Authority dimension (dependence); the traditional, legal 
pattern. (c) Institutional dimension (particularistic); the pattern of show- 
ing special consideration or favoritism to particular individuals. (d) Means- 
end dimension (expediency); thinking of the job in terms of a means to an 
end; the pattern of getting the practical job done even though a few ideals 
might be sacrificed in the process. 


“Liberal” réle-orientation: (a) Status dimension (equality); the pattern 
of treating all men equally regardless of differences in status or position. 
(b) Authority dimension (independence); the codperative, democratic pat- 
tern, (c) Institutional dimension (universalistic); the pattern of treating 
everybody according to the wide social norm, not showing special favoritism 
regardless of the situation or particular circumstances. (d) Means-end di- 
mension (achievement) ; thinking of the job as an end in itself; the pattern of 
stressing the process of achievement and holding ideals sacred. 


Expectation statements were assigned by judges to these four 
dimensions. Each group of expectation statements comprised a 
scale. Since these dimensions were not “pure” in the sense that 
they were mutually exclusive, they were combined into an ag- 
gregate expectation pattern, and the total scores obtained were 
also correlated with F-scale scores. 

Data were obtained from three hundred and thirty-four teach- 
ers (the teachers of randomly chosen schools), fifty-eight prin- 
cipals (randomly chosen from school directories), and fifty-three 
supervisors (also chosen from directories) who were serving 
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schools or school systems. All teachers, principals, and super- 
visors were from schools or school systems located in the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Area, an area which included eight coun- 
ties. Most of the data were gathered through responses to a final 
questionnaire which had been developed from three exploratory 
questionnaires. The anonymous subjects were allowed six choices 
of response to indicate agreement or disagreement to each ques- 
tionnaire item, and these responses were converted into scores by 
a uniform scoring method. Scale scores were summated and sub- 
mitted to statistical analysis. 


Results of the study. Findings of the study are summarized as 
follows: 

1. High agreement was found among groups of high, medium, 
and low scorers on the F-scale regarding expectations pertaining 
to personal qualities and specific tasks expected of the superin- 
tendent with only a few exceptions. In other words, nearly every 
respondent expected a superintendent to be honest and to meet 
with community leaders, for example, regardless of the respond- 
ent’s score on the F-scale. 

2. Low agreement was found among groups of high, medium, 
and low scorers on the F-scale regarding expectations pertaining 
to the way a given task is expected to be done. The range of scores 
found on the expectation scales, designed to measure this type of 
expectation, would indicate that the individual scale items were 
in “conflict.” The diversity of the response patterns on these 
scales, while not extreme, was substantial and corresponded to the 
response patterns obtained on the F-scale. 

3. The réle-orientations in the low agreement or “conflict” areas 
held by high, medium, and low scorers on the F-scale were found 
to be positively related within each group and to differ signifi- 
cantly in the direction anticipated (authoritarians were more 
conservative and non-authoritarians were more liberal) from 
group to group. The term “réle-orientation” refers only to those 
expectations measured by the expectation scales. Without excep- 
tion, differences in the mean scores for the three groups were sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confidence on all scales. 

4. Positive correlations were found between the F-scale scores 
and the scores obtained on each expectation scale. Specific corre- 
lations with the F-scale ranging between 0.56 and 0.69 were found 
for the status, authority, institutional, and means-end scales. An 
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over-all correlation of 0.74 was found between the combined total 
expectation scale and the F-scale. 

5. Significant differences® were found between the réle-orienta- 
tions toward the superintendent held by teachers and those held by 
administrators (principals and supervisors) with the exception of 
the senior high school teachers. Generally, the teachers were more 
“conservative” in their rôle orientations than either principals or 
supervisors. However, the senior high school teachers were more 
“liberal” than the school principals. These differences coincided 
with differences found between teachers and administrators along 
the variable of authoritarianism. These differences were signifi- 
cant for teachers and supervisors only. Teachers and principals 
did not differ significantly in their réle-orientations on most scales. 

6. Significant differences were found between the rdle-orienta- 
tions toward the superintendent held by elementary school teach- 
ers and those held by secondary school teachers. It was also found 
that, with only two exceptions, all expectation scale means for 
groups of elementary, junior high, and senior high school teachers 
differed significantly. (The elementary school teachers were the 
most “conservative” and the senior high school teachers were the 
most “liberal” in their orientations.) 

7. Consistent but not always significant differences were found 
between the réle-orientations of school personnel related to dif- 
ferences in sex, age, and educational background. However, these 
factors of sex, age, and education were not held constant, and the 
results herein reported must be qualified by the limitations of this 
procedure. 

(a) A significant difference was found between men and women 
for the variable of authoritarianism and the réle orientations held 
by school personnel. (Women were more authoritarian and “con- 
servative.”) It was noted, however, that this trend was not no- 
ticeable among the supervisors, principals, and senior high school 
teachers, 4 ae 

(b) Although the evidence was inconclusive, a positive rela- 
tionship was found between age and responses to the F-scale and 
to the expectation scales. (The older respondents were more au- 
thoritarian and more “conservative” in their orientations.) This 


ë “Significant differences” refers to differences which were significant at 
either the 1 per cent or the 5 per cent levels of confidence. 
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relationship was observed to be stronger among principals and 
elementary school teachers. On the other hand, supervisors and 
senior high school teachers appeared to be exceptions. 

(c) A significant difference was found between the rôle-orienta- 
tions and F-scale responses of educators corresponding to the 
level of their educational attainment. (The less educated were 
more authoritarian and “conservative.”) Although the differences 
in the scale score means were significant for the total sample and 
for the elementary school teachers only, the trend was noticeably 
consistent. Authoritarianism and the corresponding “conserva- 
tive” expectations of leadership would appear to be negatively 
associated with the educational background of the educators. A 
subjective analysis of the data by the investigator identified the 
educational factor as contributing more than the factors of sex 
and age to the observed variance. 

8. Teachers were found to be significantly more authoritarian 
than administrators (principals and supervisors) as judged by 
F-scale score differences with the notable exception of the senior 
high school teachers. The rank order of groups of school personnel 
from most to least authoritarian was found to be as follows: (1) 
elementary school teachers, (2) junior high school teachers, (3) 
junior and senior high school principals, (4) elementary school 
principals, (5) senior high school teachers, and (6) supervisors. 
The same rank order was obtained for groups of school personnel 
from most to least conservative in their expectations for the super- 
intendent of schools. 

9. No evidence was found to indicate that the rôle orientations 
of teachers working in the same school tend to be related. Neither 
was evidence obtained that would indicate a relationship between 
the rôle orientations of school personnel and their stated degree 
of acquaintance with present superintendents, 

10. The over-all mean F-scale score per item was found to be 
3.22. This was slightly higher than the mean scores reported by 
other investigators (8) at the University of California who used 
the F-scale to measure authoritarianism in educator samples. 
However, the mean score of 3.22 is still significantly lower (at the 
1 per cent level) than the mean score of 3.81 reported by Adorno? 
for fourteen groups of middle class adults (N = 1,518). The edu- 
cators in the present sample were found, therefore, 


ae to be signifi- 
cantly less authoritarian than the groups sampled i 


n the original 
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research by Adorno. This finding seems in line with the extent of 
education and general level of intelligence of the educator group. 

Further discussion. In a study reported by Moyer (9), the atti- 
tudes which teachers have toward their leaders and the relation- 
ship of these attitudes to their expressed satisfaction with teach- 
ing were investigated. Moyer reports: 


Attitudes toward authority were used as the basic substance for identify- 
ing attitudes toward leadership. These ranged from dependency on the prin- 
cipal as an authority figure to a feeling of independency from the principal 
and dependence on the group of fellow-teachers for direction and authority. 
These two types of attitudes were termed ‘leader-centered’ and ‘follower- 
centered.’ Teachers who possessed the ‘leader-centered’ attitude emphasized 
the principal’s status, position, and prestige; their attitude reflected an ir- 
rational allegiance to the principal. Those who possessed the ‘follower- 
centered’ attitude preferred to have responsibility and authority shared 
among all members of the faculty, based on individual competence and the 
requirements of a particular situation (10). 


Then Moyer suggested that “these differing attitudes toward 
leadership may be the result of certain conscious and unconscious 
needs of the individual personality which dictates the kind of 
leadership it seeks” (11). The writer has concluded from his study 
that the F-scale, which was designed to measure authoritarian 
tendencies within the personality, can help to identify “leader- 
centered” or “follower-centered” teachers. It is not a perfect in- 
strument for this purpose and must therefore be used with cau- 
tion. But the relationship between authoritarianism as defined by 
a high score on the F-scale and educators’ expectations of leader- 
ship is statistically significant. The responses to the expectation 
scales may be predicted to a considerable degree from scores on 
the F-scale. The fact that these expectation scales, like the F-scale, 
do identify groups of educators with enough homogeneity to be 
differentiated by experimental procedures seems to be evidenced 
by the findings of this study. . 

In an article entitled “Administrative Rôles and Behavior,” 
Chase and Guba (3) have summarized current progress in studying 
rôles and rôle expectations in the school setting. A study mentioned 
in their report was made by Bidwell (12) pertaining to the rela- 
tionship between fulfilled expectations of leadership and expressed 
satisfaction with the school environment. He measured the extent 
to which the expectations for the principal and superintendent 
held by a sample of teachers were actually fulfilled. A high, posi- 
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tive correlation was found between the extent of such fulfillment 
and the teachers’ expressed satisfaction with teaching and the 
school environment. Especially interesting was the fact that the 
quality of the expectation made little difference. Either authori- 
tarian or democratic expectations for the principal or superin- 
tendent might be held by teachers, and either, if fulfilled, would 
lead to satisfaction. 

The writer’s expectation scales presumably have utility, but it 
must be emphasized that they have been tested in only one specific 
situation. The evidence would indicate that from a theoretical 
point of view, responses to the expectation scales would discrimi- 
nate between educators who are conservatively oriented and those 
who are liberally oriented. By implication, at least, the expecta- 
tions which these two groups of educators hold for their superin- 
tendent would differ markedly even on issues not included in the 
expectation scales. However, this assumption needs to be tested. 
The expectation scales, therefore, may have usefulness to research- 
ers who are contemplating new research projects. 

While elementary school teachers have tended to appear more 
passive, subordinate, and complacent toward the status quo than 
secondary school teachers, it is interesting to observe that a re- 
versal seems to have taken place in the comparison of elementary 
and secondary curriculum and methods, It is possible that ele- 
mentary school teachers, being more authoritarian than secondary 
school teachers (as judged by F-scale scores), are able to accept 
the opinions of “experts” and put their authoritative “answers” 
into practice while the less authoritarian secondary school teach- 
ers are less inclined to accept authoritative opinion and more in- 
clined to go their separate ways—thus accounting for some of the 
differences which can be found between elementary and secondary 
school practices. 

However, the fact remains that our children are subjected to 
the most authoritarian teachers during the years when they are 
the most malleable and vulnerable. Probably, in spite of the in- 
teresting speculation referred to above, this trend should be re- 
versed. 

Since elementary school teachers were found to be significantly 
more “authoritarian” and “conservative” in their réle-orienta- 
tions than secondary school teachers, this might mean that the 
superintendent of a district employing large numbers of elemen- 
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tary school teachers should probably proceed with the develop- 
ment of faculty leadership at a much slower pace than would a 
superintendent dealing primarily with high school teachers. 
Greater care should probably be taken in order to remain within 
the boundaries of the teachers’ expectations, avoiding, if possible, 
the violation of these expectations to the point where the super- 
intendent’s leadership is resisted. 

One of the most significant implications of the study, herein 
reported, is that educational attainment seems to result in the 
broadening of the attitudes and viewpoints of school people, as 
evidenced by the “non-authoritarian” and “liberal” réle-orienta- 
tions held by those who remained longer in our schools and uni- 
versities. Undoubtedly, the policy of encouraging teachers to pur- 
sue post-graduate study is an excellent help in modifying existing 
“conservative” expectations. 

Through the study of the expectations held by each staff mem- 
ber, a better understanding of the faculty may be reached. The 
development and crystallization of faculty leadership is an ob- 
jective of positive value. The goals of education may best be 
achieved when educators work together, keeping the doors of 
opportunity open to each to make his contribution. To know the 
potentialities of each staff member and to draw him into the pro- 
gram are obligations that rest upon the administrator. By meeting 
the challenge of this responsibility, the superintendent can help 
merge varying types of personalities into a unified, creative effort 
to improve the educational program. The F-scale may be one more 
tool, among many, which will aid him in the achievement of this 
objective. 
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The challenge the gifted child presents has been keenly felt 
throughout history by those interested in the education of chil- 
dren. The brightness and sharpness of the precocious child’s mind 
has always been prized. Many observers have considered the 
secondary schools and the related preparatory schools for younger 
pupils, from which the secondary students were chosen, as ex- 
amples where the brilliant pupil was emphasized. Such school 
organization formed the common practice in Europe. Here was 
selective enrollment in practice. On the other hand, our country 
developed the educational ladder of uniform offerings as its tra- 
ditional pattern. Here educators have accepted the problem of 
reconciling the desirable democratizing effects of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all while showing concern for the brilliant 
student. Our educators have been determined that the welfare of 
our gifted children will not come under neglect. 

It is only natural that we renew our interest toward providing 
the fullest type of education for the gifted children of our nation. 
Our educational systems have grown so much and become con- 
solidated in the past half century. The challenge for today is to 
find means to initiate strong programs that can use the flexibility 
in what we already have. Thus far it has been possible to broaden 
the offensive in opening new vistas. Experiments in direct ap- 
proaches of working with the gifted pupil, first reported some 
three decades ago, have multiplied until such pilot plans are now 
common in all our major school systems. Interest is rapidly blos- 
soming out at the level of the state departments of education with 
recognition for this, too, as an area of atypical education that 
must be promoted. The classroom teacher has demanded more 
advice and information in her work. She also has grasped the 
challenge that must be met for the gifted child to develop his po- 
tential for his society. 

It is true that today’s educational scene contains many likely 
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approaches selected for experimentation. In fact, the underlying 
approaches to initiate these programs are pointing up the educa- 
tional controversies of the day. “Should homogeneous classes with 
people of like high abilities be organized?” “Should the brilliant 
pupil remain with his classroom to find his mental stimulation 
there as he provides intellectual leaven for it?” “Is a false economy 
permitted where no personnel is provided to work especially with 
the gifted?” “Does the gifted learner merit special state aids as 
those given to the slow learner?” But the classroom teacher real- 
izes, however pleasant such reflections may be, that no future 
grandiose program will help the children she is now teaching. She 
must rightfully be concerned for the gifted child as the adminis- 
trator, the legislator, and the curriculum makers develop the 
future programs. 

Each classroom teacher must be ready to function as a teacher 
for her gifted pupils. Yes, she desires to capitalize on the pro- 
visions made by her administrator for these pupils, but she does 
not wish to rationalize her responsibility to others for her failure to 
act. Often enough she finds herself the only person free to act 
during periods of paralyzed indecision. She knows she has little 
time to indulge with others in confusing dichotomies where dis- 
puters are busily arguing that a practice is good or bad, wonder- 
ful or impractical, the one shining hope or democracy’s biting 
scourge. 


our SCHOOLS ARE DOING A FINE JOB 


As observations of classroom practices go, our present-day 
teacher does much that is heartening. Standing out as ready ex- 
amples are our suburban and special schools, such as college- 
connected campus schools, with their large percentage of gifted 
pupils. The record of progress of pupils in such schools speaks 
well for the effectiveness of the teacher in her work. The fine 
teaching carried on here is one reminder that though improve- 
ments will be made in the education of the gifted, they will come 
as much from the continuing development of present practices as 
they will from new methods or some alternate forms of approach. 

The elementary school teacher can be justifiably proud of the 
success of the activity approach to the curriculum. It, with the 
broad unit and group work based on democratic codperation, has 
been a way to enrich classroom instruction for the gifted. Ex- 
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amples are legion where pupils have projected their work into a 
level of achievement far beyond that found in the respective age 
group. Here the pupil is free and is, moreover, encouraged to pur- 
sue the subject to his limits. He is stimulated by a wide variety of 
reading references, including primary source material in pamphlet 
form. He translates his efforts into real accomplishments. His 
variety of resources tends to inclusiveness with our pupil bene- 
fiting from rich libraries, teaching films, field studies, and actual 
interviews with working adults. 

Units centered on a social studies interest have uncovered drives 
on the part of the gifted student which include the gratifying 
accomplishments of high-level organization and intensive research 
through reading. Here is an actual medium for the capable and 
motivated pupil to extend his effort to the full range of his 
abilities. Many a pleased and harried teacher can attest to 
that. The soundest advantage has been the development of learn- 
ing, together with its satisfying use in a context, that makes sense 
to the pupil. Substance is thus given to the true concern for that 
resource possessed by the gifted pupil which the nation is deter- 
mined to utilize, since the pupil, first of all, is trying each skill 
he has learned in a functional situation. 

The same success is widely reached through science activities. 
Again there are opportunities for the especially gifted pupil to 
develop insatiable reading habits with which he finally attacks 
authoritative writings in the area of his interests. The teacher 
experiences a satisfying feeling of happiness, even though she is 
no longer surprised, to find an elementary pupil discussing con- 
cepts that are at an adult level. The safeguards of a sound ac- 
tivity program are doubly important here, for such a child has 
been trained to test data through experimentation since his very 
kindergarten years. Never need such a pupil be limited to being 
a repository of facts. 

A sobering development in today’s curriculum has been the 
release of the child’s creative expression powers. In this area of 
language arts are found the most noticeable evidences of the 
child with a gifted mind. The highly trained and understanding 
teacher has the occasion to hear and read expressions which she 
could not hope to duplicate herself. Here the child compresses his 
vivid associations of many dimensions into rich imagery that is 
universal in its inclusiveness and meaning, and explains through 
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the deftness of the poetic line what others struggle long to say. 
Our modern teacher is not likely to let such occurrences pass un- 
noticed. She is, moreover, encouraging it all the time. She takes 
the primary-age child into her bonds of confidence and writes each 
spoken gem on the chalkboard for the benefit of the class. When 
working with older children she sifts the gems of creativeness 
from the chaff of childish crudity, arouses the child’s satisfaction 
over the achievement, and again uses the benefits so ably em- 
phasized by its spokesman for classroom purposes. Here she 
recognizes the ability that must be developed even where the 
child may not yet have acquired the accompanying skills of 
grammar and spelling to an equal degree. 

Through the use of unit activity and curriculum enrichment our 
schools give other examples of promising approaches to enhance 
the development of the powers the gifted child has. Such a curricu- 
lum opens up the way for more concentrated work by suggesting 
the next ingredients, bringing in as many other trained and under- 
standing adults as are available for contact with the gifted child. 
Many interested adults should stimulate him and recognize his 
achievement in a public manner as frequently as possible. Here 
is a very appropriate place for the entrance of other educators on 
the scene. The consultant and special teacher can join efforts with 
the initial work of the classroom teacher further to enhance, en- 
rich, and complement a sound start. Most important is the realiza- 
tion that strong unit-oriented teaching procedures offer hope to- 
ward the complete development of the gifted right in his own 
classroom. It is assuring when once more the teacher has been ac- 
tive in getting maximum learning under way, not sitting idly by 
while the Rome of national intellectual resources wastes away. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED PUPIL 


The effectiveness with which the classroom can be enriched 
serves to emphasize the characteristics of the gifted pupil which 
the teacher must keep in mind. She learns that intelligence is not 
a quantity; that a child with a Stanford-Binet of 125 is not 25 
points better or half again as intelligent as the elusive average 
child when measured on some absolute scale. Instead the teacher 
begins to discern that intellectual superiority has much to do with 
the quality and comprehensiveness of mental activity. 

The bright child is quick and decisive. The teacher must expect 
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her bright pupil to understand a new situation more quickly than 
she on occasion. Only the naive teacher feels threatened in such 
a situation. The good teacher recognizes that the qualitative fea- 
ture of his intellectual superiority will lead him to problems. That 
is why she encourages him in problem situations, with the whole 
classroom in the meanwhile benefiting from his abilities. 

The gifted pupil indicates his mental superiority through his 
power to form generalizations. He is drawing assumptions from 
his work in the enriched classroom. Where inferences and as- 
sumptions are discouraged by the teacher, he actively rebels 
against the situation. The pupil then struggles his way through 
such a teacher’s simple world of black and white. The gifted 
child’s active mind is an excellent guarantee against instruction 
favoring “knowledge” or “empty facts”. 

The ethical development of the gifted child is at stake, depend- 
ing on how he uses his superior ability at applying principles. His 
advantage over the normal child is extremely marked as he traces 
how step one develops into step two. Such a pupil can, for ex- 
ample, concentrate and reach a non-contradictory meaning for 
himself of a word glibly used, such as “democracy.” Here are the 
mechanism required for self-discipline, a workable set of values 
(or a tragic disdain for them), and a proper balance of self-in- 
terest. This really is not surprising as it is the actual effect of the 
child’s knowing precisely where he is going and what he is doing. 
The less intelligent person can scarcely comprehend the extent 
of such understanding. 

A universally admired quality of the gifted child is his keenness 
in perceiving relationships. This talent enables him to see how two 
likenesses or similarities will increase, or decrease, as the situation 
progresses, He can veritably “smell” his predictions out. He will 
report and discuss these with his class; that is, if he has not al- 
ready been embarrassed into silence. 

In the same vein of relative superiority are the wealth and pro- 
fusion of associations which the gifted child forms. Each new ex- 
perience has a meaning drawn from what is already rich in his 
memory and is given its direction by these past experiences to 
broaden his future background. He understands the difficult and 
subtle situations of which the less gifted child has not begun to 
perceive or at the best recognizes as a vaguest of abstractions. 

Each observant teacher can make her additions to this partial 
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list of abilities at which the gifted child excels. These abilities 
are common to human reasoning, and it is in this area that mental 
superiority of the gifted child begins to evidence itself. In this 
critical situation the teacher should not place her gifted pupil on 
a starvation mental diet, flattering and recognizing only his bursts 
of memory while neglecting evidences of the use of higher mental 
processes or chilling them with her indifference. No advanced 
training will be effective until the teacher begins to discern that 
intellectual superiority has much to do with the quality and the 
comprehensiveness of mental activity. 


PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS 


Our thinking now turns to practices where the teacher is in ef- 
fect handicapping the abler child in his progress. The existence of 
either of two common problems should alert the teacher to the 
dangers. First, does the school have the flexibility for natural 
expansion and direction of interest into any knowledge area? Is 
there freedom for the gifted pupil from treadmill progress through 
the uninspired text-centered class? These questions resolve them- 
selves into an approach to the curriculum for which forms of en- 
richment hold such promise. Then, second, is the teacher unknow- 
ingly using methods which contradict the laws of learning, so that 
the gifted pupil is impeded where normally there should be rapid 
progress? This matter goes back to the understanding of broad 
psychological principles with a need of implementing these all 
the more in the case of the gifted child. 

How is the pupil’s need for practice and drill being met? Is his 
acquisition of skilled, smooth, self-assured response needed for 
the mastery of everyday activities being provided for? The danger 
comes from failing to exercise a wise use of practice, making the 
gifted child’s monotony repetitious. The richness of variety which 
utilizes myriad forms of emphasizing the basic knowledge and 
skills is needed. Our primary reading programs give us many an 
example and again caution us that the teacher cannot abdicate 
from good practices when dealing with the gifted. With the gifted 
pupil sentenced to an indeterminate period of monotonous prac- 
tice with information he well understands, he experiences the 
frustrations described by Robert Burns, the poet, who complained 
at being “Pegasus chained to the plow.” 

Is the gifted child hobbled by demands for mastery or the 100 
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per cent paper? The small-minded teacher cannot accept pro- 
ficiency as a standard and is quick to use instead the standard of 
complete correctness. Discernment on her part would show that 
the very abilities which were enhanced so greatly through en- 
richment are involved in the problem of mastery and correctness, 
When our gifted child attacks the new concept that has been 
taught, unavoidable complications set in. He ties in his work 
immediately and involuntarily into his rich associational back- 
ground, to what he knows, and to further ramifications for which 
he can now detect the principle. With impatient teaching a cyclical 
effect besets him which prevents his achieving the perfect paper. 
Each time he repeats the drilled exercises his mind branches off 
to amplifications of it. Seven times eight becomes seven quantities 
times varieties too many to number, each of which he is impulsive 
to explore in his childish eagerness. He understands the principle 
as well as any child in the room, but anticipating the future ap- 
plications somehow interferes with his correctly indicating the 
prosaic fifty-six each time he is asked. Thus it is only natural 
that the pupil will realize that future anticipations are somehow 
interfering with the correctness of his work, and that he is giving 
“foolish answers”. The stage is set for anxiety over lowered marks, 
and a hesitancy creeps in on his part to doubly confound the other- 
wise capable child. He is soon check-reined in his impetuous ef- 
forts at learning. Such experiences can cause him to be irritatingly 
docile with the narrow-visioned teacher’s indictment on the re- 
port card, “is not working up to ability”. 

Mastery, nebulous as it is, introduces another serious problem 
for the gifted child. When the time comes for the inevitable report 
card, will it reflect the child’s average penmanship rather than 
his strong abilities at oral and written expression? Will an oc- 
casional error in calculation mean a “B” in mathematics for the 
pupil who has shown the broadest understanding during class- 
work? At no other time is the gifted child so subject to stunting as 
during such times. Either he will bow to the near-sighted demands 
of his teacher and easily turn in the superficial perfection she re- 
quires, or he will literally tell her to proceed to blazes and then 
avoid her contradictory demands to follow his own desires in 
intellectual explorations. 

Sometimes the teacher may even use the child’s own abilities 
as a club with which to control him. This is when she assumes that, 
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when the gifted child does not master each subject equally well he 
is guilty of lack of effort. Even though there exists a positive 
correlation between different abilities, these relationships are too 
vague to justify the impatience of the teacher. Worst of all, she 
forgets the basic curriculum principle, that the child developed an 
interest into proficiency through long and extensive practice. His 
father has continually led him to think and react mathematically ; 
he has been an avid insect collector since the age of four; the fine 
family library has provided wide reading. With each of these the 
gifted child has acquired competency through interest and self- 
discipline over a period of many years. To expect him literally 
overnight to equal the level of achievement in a new and highly 
interesting but less familiar area is a mark of impatience, of in- 
justice, and a seed for hesitancy concerning new ventures. It is a 
Violation of learning principles, restricting the developing of the 
child’s unusual powers rather than promoting them. 


EVERY TEACHER A TEACHER OF THE GIFTED 


_How sure is the classroom teacher of additional help for the 
gifted pupil she has in her class right now? What gifted pupils 
will be selected for special efforts in the first place, this assuming 
we have secured understanding and broad-minded teachers capa- 
ble of helping them? The problem is different for the small and the 
large school. If a Stanford-Binet IQ of 140 is used as a lower 
limit, only one child in one-hundred will normally be included. 
How then will the predominant small school system of our country 
best organize special classes for its very few? Further, how tragi- 
cally wasteful it becomes to avoid responsibility for any such 
pupil’s progress! 

Then, when a lowered IQ figure of 120 is used, a full ten per cent 
may well be included. In suburban public schools and some private 
schools the number may constitute half of the class. Since a stu- 
dent at this level is commonly accepted as being capable of suc- 
cessful completion of college, such pupils’ abilities should be con- 
Scientiously promoted. Such pupils are quite equal to the future 
challenge of specialized education and extremely responsible adult 
life. We emerge on thin ice with its lurking dangers and are im- 
periling ourselves each time we decide that this pupil or that pupil 
will rise to Importance in national life. Now, with larger numbers 
of high-ability children, the small city school would find the 
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needed number of pupils for special personnel and classes. But 
organization in the large city system becomes complicated for 
sheer numbers and classes would overwhelm any impartial method 
of selecting equally capable children. 

Just whom then should we include in our projected programs 
for the gifted? The best approach to the dilemma would seem to be 
one where each teacher is actively concerned. Then there can be 
that freedom of conscience over the fear that any gifted pupil 
with hidden genius potentialities will have been ignored or neg- 
lected. For the foreseeable future the classroom teacher must ex- 
pect her rôle to be the basic one of the old-time infantry doughboy 
whose presence was needed to carry out the necessary effort for 
any successful venture. She must “hold the line.” For today’s 
children are not expendable. While she does this she must throw 
her weight and cleverness to advance the planning of her profes- 
sion at the classroom, administrative, and state department levels. 

The teacher will find inclusion of the gifted under her mother 
wing rewarding as she bears these basic principles in mind. 

The classroom teacher is the initial contact with the gifted 
pupil. Her work with him will be basic and useful in all follow-up 
programs with the child. For this she must temper her under- 
standing of children with the broadened and most extensive use 
of the enlightened teaching methods she has at her command. 

As a basic requirement the teacher of gifted pupils will strive 
for a reorientation in her thinking to enable her to understand 
the behavior of these children. 

The teacher of the gifted must review her knowledge of individ- 
ual differences as these affect the gifted. She must use the basic 
principles of learning. She must study the nature of intelligence 
and she must possess an understanding of the subtle qualitative 
elements of the human thought processes. 

Programs for the gifted must strike out in bold new directions. 
There must be an effort tailored specifically for the gifted and not 
something made over from the material used in general teaching. 
This applies to the classroom teacher, any special teacher, and 
system-wide programs. 

Each teacher is always also a teacher of the gifted. Some future 
ideal, perhaps not too distant, is to provide special personnel to 
aid her when she needs it. But it is still the classroom teacher who 
must orient the gifted pupil in his first years of school work, ac- 
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curately identify him, and nurture him intellectually. Until that 
ideal future day appears, the classroom teacher has the predomi- 
nant and unavoidable responsibility for his educational develop- 
ment. 
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Despite the criticisms that have been directed against workshops 
by some authors, a survey of the literature indicates that the 
workshop in a relatively short period of time has become exceed- 
ingly popular and widespread as an in-service education medium. 
For the period 1950-56, more than 149 entries are listed in the 
Education Index that relate specifically to in-service education 
uses of the workshop. Downes (1), Hartung (2), Heaton (3), Taba 
(4), Kelly (5), and others have called particular attention to the 
réle of the workshop as a medium through which teachers and 
other personnel may continue their education. 

Perhaps the most widespread use of the workshop as an in- 
service education medium has been in connection with summer 
school programs—those organized on the one hand by colleges and 
universities as parts of their regular summer school offerings, and 
those, on the other hand, conducted by colleges and universities 
upon request, or in recognition of some special problem of need. 
The University of Chicago, Stanford University, Teachers College 
of Columbia University, and other institutions have made exten- 
sive use of the workshop in connection with their regular summer 
school programs. Examples of workshops organized for particular 
groups and to meet special problems and needs are those for the 
training of temporary teachers for rural schools at Michigan State 
College; enriching teaching in rural schools at the University of 
Minnesota; training emergency teachers in Massachusetts; for 
Negro teachers of English at New York University; college teach- 
ers at the University of Michigan; and problems of school integra- 
tion at Howard University (6). 

Extension divisions of state universities have also been active 
in using the workshop as a part of their in-service education pro- 
grams. The University of Utah, in coöperation with the Utah State 
Department of Education, organized off-campus workshops for 
emergency teachers in 1945. A workshop for the staffs of nursery 
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schools and school-age groups of the Extended School Program in 
Georgia was held at the Georgia State College for Women about 
the same time. The University of Oregon conducted a series of 
workshops for school systems throughout the state of Oregon in 
1949. These workshops were of two types: (a) workshops planned 
around the problems of a particular subject area; and (b) work- 
shops organized around the problems of members of a group (7). 

National Commissions, National Associations, and other similar 
groups have utilized the workshop to further their programs and 
activities. Among the earliest examples of such use are summer 
workshops in Secondary Education sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association—the Eastern Workshop at Sarah Lawrence 
College in 1938; the Rocky Mountain Workshop at Denver, and 
the Western Workshop on the campus of Mills College in Oakland, 
California, during the same year. A workshop on Atomic Energy 
is reported by the National Academy of Arts and Science; one also 
by the National Association of Deans of Women for members of 
that organization in 1955 (8). 

Increased use is being made of the workshop at state and county, 
as well as on a district and regional basis (9). Likewise, there is 
a growing trend toward the employment of the workshop for in- 
service education purposes by city school systems. Reports of 
workshops organized and conducted by Akron, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and other cities are found in the literature (10). Examples 
of county and regional workshops are a workshop for rural teach- 
ers of Alamanac County, North Carolina, sponsored by the General 
Education Board, the North Carolina State Department of Public 
Education, the University of North Carolina and County Agencies: 
one sponsored jointly by George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Tennes- 
see State Department of Education, and money-managing work- 
shop conducted as a part of the program of the National Family 
Finance Association by the Universities of Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, and Southern Methodist University (11). 

: A development of considerable significance and promise is the 
integration of the workshop with the usual faculty meeting for the 
study of problems, preschool planning, and faculty growth on an 
individual school basis. It is doubtful whether the number of re- 


ports appearing in the literature reflects in full the extent of such 
uses of the workshop (12). 
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Almost since its inception, use has been made of the workshop 
to improve the teaching of art, music, health, physical education, 
science, and arithmetic at the elementary school level. A larger 
percentage of the literature is devoted to reports on workshops for 
elementary teachers than for any other area (13). 

Workshops designed to transform high school subject matter 
specialists into educators of wider concern and competence are 
likewise increasing in use and popularity. Of special interest at the 
secondary level are workshops in Latin reported by Mackendrick 
and Johnson; Spanish by Woolsey; English by Smock; science 
education by Well, Bingham, Neal, and others; and a workshop 
in mathematics held at Galesburg (14). 

More recently, the workshop has been used to improve college 
teaching as reported by Bingham, Barnard, and Mayhew (15). 
The workshop is also being used to improve teacher education prac- 
tices. Cited are uses of the workshop as a means of orientation for 
student teaching; to train supervisors of student teaching; and to 
improve off-campus student teaching (16). Somewhat unique are 
the following: a workshop for agricultural supervising teachers 
and teacher-trainers from nine states held at the University of 
Illinois; to improve the quality of laboratory experiences held at 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York; and one for Future 
Teachers of America at the University of Michigan (17). For 
seven years, the University of Indiana has sponsored workshops 
on teacher education (18). 

There appears to be a growing trend in the use of the workshop 
to introduce and create interest in newer educational fields and 
areas. In this connection, workshops are reported in speech, dis- 
tributive and aviation education, education of exceptional chil- 
dren, mental hygiene, conservation of natural resources, and for 
teachers of crippled and mentally handicapped children; also, 
they are used for improving curriculum practices and assisting 
teachers in acquiring a greater awareness of their functions as 
group leaders in the classroom (19). x 

Evidence exists that the workshop is being utilized to develop 
needed competencies and skills in technical areas, such as in the 
use of office machinery, tape recorders, farm machinery, and $0 
forth (20). And utilization of the workshop in the area of social- 
civic education appears to be increasing. Among the more signifi- 
cant indications of this trend are those reported in family finance 
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and economic education by Rivoli, citizenship education by Ray, 
human relations by Franklin, and one for fire chiefs held at the 
University of Southern California in 1951 (21). 

Over the years, certain principles, beliefs, purposes, methods, 
and techniques have been evolved which make the workshop es- 
pecially valuable and adaptable for meeting the problems and 
needs of educational and other personnel. Properly organized and 
conducted, the workshop supplies the much-needed factor in the 
application of the principles of learning to an area, and too, at a 
level where much remains to be done. The workshop may prove to 
be the stimulus from which may emerge a new and different con- 
cept of administrative and supervisory relationships. It may be the 
means to the elimination of the lack of rapport between teachers, 
principals, and supervisors and the avenue by which feelings of 
resentment, hostility, and insecurity are broken down. The work- 
shop is perhaps unsurpassed as a medium for improving human 
relations, study and application of democratic procedures, form- 
ing and renewing friendships, reducing prejudices and changing 
attitudes, securing changes in teaching methods, and promoting 
personal growth. 

Used in many different ways, in many different settings, and for 
many different purposes, workshops have many potentialities for 
future use if many of the evils that have characterized them in 
past years can be eliminated. In order to increase their use and 
effectiveness it is suggested that: (a) boards of education put 
teachers on an eleven-months’ basis and make possible summer 
workshop experiences for teachers, so that they can have time to 
think, study, plan, work, and play together; (b) wider and more 
extensive use of the workshop on a local and individual school basis 
be encouraged; (c) some restriction be placed on the use of the 
term “workshop” in order to prevent misuse of the term by those 
unfamiliar with the principles, methods, and objectives of the 
workshop; (d) participation be restricted to persons of maturity 
in training, experience, and background, also voluntary interest; 
and (e) that enthusiasm, desire for professional improvement, and 


personal growth be the motivating factors for workshop participa- 
tion rather than the acquisition of college credit. 
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